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THE PRAYER OF FAITH: JAMES 5:13-18. 



By Professor Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 



The passage 1 begins with a broad principle. Vs. 13 lays hold of all 
life to bring it under the power of religion. "Is any among you suffering ?" 
The reader is liable to carry back to this question the thought of sickness 
which appears below. That is too narrow an idea. The word means 
hardship of any sort. The verb is used of a soldier's hardship in 2 Tim. 
2:3, of a prisoner's hardship in 2 Tim. 3:9. The only other New Testa- 
ment use is of the Christian hardship in 2 Tim. 4:5. The only New Testa- 
ment use of the noun is Jas. 5:10, of the hardships which the prophets 
endured. The word is as broad as the ills of life. The verb rendered 
"cheerful" is also seldom used in the New Te tament. It occurs elsewhere 
only in Acts 27:22, 25. Taken together, these wcrds cover all pos ible 
moods; for, afte- all, life is only the pendulum swing between sadness 
and gladness. The passage brings both moods into connection with 
religion. Is life sad ? Pray. Is life glad ? Praise. 

Then the author passes to a special form of hardship. "Is any among 
you sick ? " He is still thinking of the man who suffers, and how he may 
meet his sufferings. Since sickness forms so much of the hardships of life, 
the church has provided an expression of its brotherhood. "Let him call 
the elders of the church." This is the only mention of the elders or the 
church in this epistle. Chap. 2 : 2 speaks of the "synagogue," which refers 
to the collected body of worshipers. Chap. 3:1 speaks of "teachers," but 
not as responsible officers of the church. The form used here, "the elders 
of the church," marks the official body of the Christian organization. The 

1 Is any among you suffering ? let him pray. Is any cheerful ? let him sing praise. 
Is any among you sick? let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall 
save him that is sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, 
it shall be forgiven him. Confess therefore your sins one to another, and pray one 
for another, that ye may be healed. The supplication of a righteous man availeth 
much in its working. Elijah was a man of like passions with us, and he prayed fer- 
vently that it might not rain; and it rained not on the earth for three years and six 
months. And he prayed again; and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth 
her fruit. — Jas. 5: 13-18. 
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evident implication is that the church as an organization has a duty toward 
its sick. 

This text represents the gift of healing as an official function. It is 
thus somewhat different from the conception in i Cor. 12:4-11. There 
"divers kinds of gifts" are found in the church, among them gifts of "heal- 
ings;" but no intimation is given of any official regulation of them. Paul 
appeals only to the Christian common-sense of those who have such gifts 
for their regulation. Here the officers of the church, it is assumed, exercise 
the gifts. This official care for the sick is in accord with what one finds in 
the church in the second century. The epistle of Polycarp to the Philip- 
pians (1 10-15 A. D.) states that a part of the duty of the elders is to "look 
after the sick, "but does not suggest that the gift of healing is part of the 
official prerogative. 

The elders are to do two things: to pray over the sick man, and to 
anoint him "in the Name;" "of the Lord" is an addition of doubtful text, 
but the meaning is not thereby affected. The anointing is made subordi- 
nate to the prayer. It is introduced by the way, as it were. Not only 
does prayer hold the principal place in this sentence, but the thought con- 
tinues with prayer and drops the anointing. 

Is this anointing a religious symbol or a medical means ? The use of oil 
as a medical means was widespread in the ancient world, and abundant use 
of it still continues to be made in the East. Galen strongly commended 
it. Philo, Pliny, Jesus in the parable of the Good Samaritan, Josephus 
in his account of Herod's last sickness (Wars, i, 33, 5), are among the 
witnesses to its common medical use. See also Mark 6: 13. Is its use here 
merely medical ? Do the elders become simply physicians ? No. There 
is no evidence that the elders of the early church ever assumed the place of 
the physician. The anointing is to be "in the Name." Further, it is not 
the anointing that heals, but the "prayer of faith." Is the anointing then 
simply a religious symbol? Does it only indicate th healing graces of 
God, as the anointing of a king had come to indicate the sustaining grace of 
God ? If so, it has no analogy in the customs of the early church. Not 
anointing, but laying on of hands, was used to symbolize the conveyance of 
spiritual grace. It is easier to find the explanation of the anointing in the 
medicinal use of oil, but combined with the idea that the use of medicinal 
means were more effective if accompanied by religious recognition of God 
as the source of healing. The idea is common. The mysteries of disease 
have ever drawn religious men into the presence of God. The physician 
has often been either the priest or the wizard — in either case in contact 
with the invisible powers. So certain Hindu "snake doctors" apply their 
remedies to the bitten spot, and then say over it words of religious charm ; 
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and, like the author of James, attribute the cure rather to the "word of 
faith " than to the medicine. In reading this passage, as also Mark 6:13, the 
feeling is that the mention of the anointing was incidental, as something that 
would be expected as a matter of course, but not regarded as the prime cause 
of healing. That cause was "the prayer of faith." 

"And if he has committed sins" — but all men commit sins; if his sins 
have caused his sickness, is probably the suggested idea. The ancient 
world was full of the idea that sickness comes often, if not indeed always, 
from sin. See John 9:251 Cor. n :3o; Ps. 38:3. Jesus himself sometimes 
linked forgiveness with healing, as in Matt. 9 : 2-5 ; John 5:14. A rich 
illustration of the belief in the connection of sin and sickness, of the for- 
giveness of God and the healing of the physician, is found in Ecclus. 38 : 1-5. 
It is also voiced in Babylonian penitential psalms. The same idea appears 
in the Hindu doctrine of Karma, and gives rise to the "pow-wow" of the 
medicine man or the shaman over the sick man. It is a part of that deep- 
seated feeling, whose best expression is in the Hebrew prophets, that sin 
brings suffering. 

Vs. 16 forms a transition to a wider thought. The text varies between 
"sins," as against God, and "trespasses," as against man (cf. Matt. 5:23 
ff.). Confession is a universal duty, since all alike need forgiveness. 

In vs. 17 the writer passes from the special to the general consideration 
of the results of prayer. The word translated "effectual working" (A. V.) 
and "in its working" (R. V.) is usually rendered "working," as in Gal. 5:6. 
It is perhaps best considered passive in sense — prayer in which God is 
working, inspired prayer. The instance of Elijah is based on the Old 
Testament story, but goes beyond it in making the famine the result of 
prayer. Extra-biblical forms of biblical stories were, as one sees from 
Josephus and the Talmud, common in Judaism. The point of the illus- 
tration is the power of the prayer of a righteous man. 

Regarding this general subject of the power of prayer, three questions 
arise: What kind of prayer was in the writer's mind ? What did he expect 
this kind of prayer to do ? Can we expect the like ? 

What kind of prayer? There are three elements of description — the 
prayer of faith, the prayer of a righteous man, and energized, i. e., inspired, 
prayer. These three are one. The prayer that the writer has in mind is 
not the mere desire of a man. To the early Christian, inspiration was a 
very real thing, and applied in the guidance of actual life. Paul's letters 
and the book of Acts are full of it. That is what the Spirit and its "gifts" 
meant. 

What did the author expect prayer to do ? He expected the kind of 
prayer he described to perform miracles. He, in common with all Chris- 
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tians, believed that healings and other miracles had been wrought by 
inspired prayer (see Heb. 2:4; Justin Martyr Apology, ii, 6, etc.). Let 
us not, in our opposition to any error, obscure the facts. The early Chris- 
tians believed and taught that miracles of many kinds of which healing the 
sick was only one, occurred in the name of Christ. They did not, however, 
believe or teach that all sickness could be healed, or that all death could be 
averted, or that matter was unreal. 

Can we expect what the author did ? Not unless we think as he did. 
Between the habitual thinking of our day and his there are two great 
differences. One is that we look at nature differently. To us nature is a 
system of fixed laws, which the Christian regards as the ordered expression 
of the wisdom and love of God. To the early Christian every operation of 
nature was the direct and independent act of God. When the operations 
of nature are thought of as inevitable, prayer that they may be changed is, 
in the nature of the case, a mental impossibility. "The husbandman does 
not pray that the grain which he has sown one day may spring up into the 
golden crop of corn on the next day. " 2 Beyond a doubt, our greater 
emphasis on law has for many modern men removed certain contingencies 
of nature from the field of prayer. It does not do this by thrusting God 
aside from law, but by saying that God works through law. The other 
difference is that we try to see truth on all its sides. We answer every 
objection, state every problem. The early Christian did not do so. He 
grasped a great and illuminating truth and held it strongly, not trying to 
see if he could pick flaws with it. He did not always try to make it con- 
sistent with the other truth. We may call this loose thinking if we choose. 
It was strong thinking. 

Until we take account of these differences, it is futile to ask if we can 
expect the same things in prayer that this writer did. We have not the 
same presuppositions. Given the same events, our mental habits make us 
interpret them differently. The early Christian saw a miracle in many 
events where we would see God working by law. These are facts which 
we are obliged to face. Now the question of the particular things that 
prayer accomplishes is always incidental. Its answer shifts from age to 
age. The permanent lesson of this passage lies in the belief that within the 
field which our way of thinking leaves open to the operation of the com- 
munion of God and man — whatever that field may be — prayer, guided by 
God, is a force of unlimited possibilities. Whatever else that field may 
include, it certainly includes the influence of the Spirit of God on the spirit 
of man. 

2 Mayor, Commentary on the Epistle of James, p. 277, where further development 
of this thought may be found. 



